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comes wonderful to you ever after that — the trickle of a creek, the wash 
of a wave on the shore, the drip on a tin roof, the drop over a fall, the 
swish of a rain-storm. It's the same with birds and trees. And trees 
all make different sounds — that's the shape of the leaves. And it's all 
music, too." 

More of this quality we might ask for in preference to the less natural 
rhetoric needed, no doubt, to develop plot and theme of a story so elaborate- 
ly designed. Yet seldom does one write for us with such grasp of events 
and character, such power of feeling and visualizing, as Sir Gilbert Parker. 



The Advance of Woman. By Jane Johnstone Christie. Phih\delphia 
and London : J. B. Lippincott Company, 1912. 

Mrs. Christie says in her preface that her book may "seem unduly 
harsh to man." It does. Her book loses force by reason of her inability 
to write English and to see two sides of a question. The information upon 
which the book is founded is superficially drawn from Karl Pearson and 
Havelock Ellis. 

An author willing to make such a statement as "Germany has no 
romance, no history, no poetry, no art, no beauty, no gallantry, no tender- 
ness," cuts herself off from serious consideration. 

The tone of the book implies that all men are evil and have wilfully 
and with malicious intent enslaved women, while all the good in the world 
has been accomplished by women who combine scintliness with heroism. 
Despite the undeniable truth of much that Mrs. Christie wishes to con- 
vey, her book by its temper, superficiality, and carelessness is likely to do 
more harm than good to the cause she has at heart. 



Dancingi: Ancient and Modern. By Ethel L. TJrlin. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company, 1912. 

Now that the dance is taking its place once more as one of the legiti- 
mate arts, its history and development have become of fresh interest. 
In the present small volume Miss Urlin traces the dance through the 
Primitive Folk Dances, the Imitative Dances (such as the Astronomic, 
Funeral, Marriage Dances), the Sacred or Church Dances, Folk Dances 
of the East and West, to the modern revival of dancing to which she 
gives about one-half the book. 

The book, though small and cursory, is exact, scholarly, and well 
written. It is adapted to quick and easy reference rather than to con- 
secutive reading, and valuable for any one interested in the art. 

The volume is prettily gotten up with a charming silhouette on the 
cover of Maud Allan, the queen of the lyric dance, in one of her buoyant 
poses. 

The Fascination op Books. By Joseph Shaylor. New York: G. P 
Putnam's Sons, 1912. 

This is a most alluring title. One inevitably looks forward to the 
delightful discourse of a man of letters who is willing to confide his 



